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4 
Caoimhin O Danachair 


The Irish Folklore Commission (Coimisitn 
Béaloideasa Eireann) was set up by the Irish govern- 
ment in the vear 1935 to undertake the collection, pre- 
servation, classification, study, and exposition of all 
aspects of Irish folk tradition. The Commission's 
field of enquiry is, thus, much wider than is usually 
implied in the term “folklore”; this may be seen in the 
Commission's system of classification of the material 
in fourteen main sections, which are: 


1. Settlement and Dwelling 
Livelihood and Household Support 
Communications and Trade 

The Community 

Human Life 

Nature 

Folk Medicine 

Time 

Principles and Rules of Popular Belief 
and Practice 

10. Mythological Tradition 

ll. Historical Tradition 


Lh WwW 


A corner of the library of the Irish Folklore 
Commission 


12. Religious Tradition 
13. Popular Oral Literature 
14. Sports and Pastimes 


These main headings are, in the mechanics of 
classification, again divided and subdivided under 
hundreds of subsidiary headings. We may note that 
this system is set forth very fully in the Handbook of 
Irish Folklore, by the Commission's archivist, Sean 

Suilleabhain (Dublin, 1942, 699 pp). Thus it may be 
said that the Commission’s work extends to all forms 
of human thought and endeavor in so far as these are 
remembered in popular tradition. 


This work has been made possible by annual grants 
of money from the State, which enable the Commission 
to employ a number of full-time workers, of whom 
there are thirteen in the current year; six of these are 
engaged in archive and research work, two in adminis- 
trative and office work and five as full-time collectors 
in the field. The Professor of Irish Folklore in Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, acts as Honorary Director of 
the Commission. 


Numbers of occasional and part-time workers have 
been employed from time to time as circumstances have 
allowed, and much good work has thus been achieved. 

But an outstanding feature is the wide measure of popular 
sympathy and support which the Commission and its 
work have enjoyed from the very beginning; it can be 
said that one half of all the material now preserved 

in the Commission's archive has been obtained by 
voluntary work. 


The main bulk of the material preserved in the 
archive consists of manuscript or typescript of tra- 
ditional lore hitherto preserved by memory and trans- 
mitted by word of mouth alone, and now for the first 
time written down from the recital of the older mem- 
bers of the community. We should note that a high 
proportion of this material has been obtained by the 
use of dictating machines, the employment of which 
ensures that the exact words of the narrators have 
been written down accurately without interruption of 
the natural rate of speech. To this has been added a 
very large number of descriptions of life and work, 
belief, custom and practice written down by people 
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INDEXING MATERIALS IN THE INSTITUTE FOR 
DIALECT AND FOLKLORE RESEARCH AT 
UPPSALA, SWEDEN 


Manne Eriksson 


The Institute for Dialect and Folklore Research 
(Landsmals- och Folkminnesarkivet) has about 250 
questionnaires which it distributes to field workers 
(see the account of the Institute in the preceding issue 
of The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist, Vol. 3, 
no. 4, Winter, 1961). When the sheets they fill out 
are returned, we place them in envelopes containing 


only one type of folklore. We stamp a number on every 


item immediately upon its receipt (the “entrance num- 
ber”); in the case of larger units, each sheet re- 
ceives the same collective number. The material then 
is filed in topographical order for every Swedish 
province (landskap), and in alphabetical order with- 

in these groups, according to the field collectors’ 
names. 


The material is indexed in three different series: 
a) purely topographically, according to the name of 
the parish from Thich it was collected; b) alphabeti- 


cally, according to the collector; c) systematically, 


according to the subject matter in the filled-out sheets. 


This last index has at present about 225,000 cards, 
arranged under 7,500 main headings and subheadings. 
In addition, the index contains about 20,000 cross- 
reference cards. Folktales are arranged according 
to the Aarne-Thompson classificatory system. 


Our index system is also used by the Irish Folk- 
lore Commission; see the Handbook of Irish Folklore, 
by Sean O'Suilleabhain (Dublin: 1942). 


Listed below are the main headings in the syste- 
matic index, and some sample cards (translated into 
English): 


A. Settlement and dwelling. 
.First settlement and colonisation. Divisions 
of land, names of districts and of inhabitants, 
nicknames, rhymed sayings, contrasts, 
strifes and friendly relations, strangers. 
Districts, towns, built-up areas; village, 
farm, temporary dwellings. The house. 
Boundaries. Description, types, fittings 
and utensils. Ruins from pre-historic and 
historic ages. 


B. Livelihood and household support. Actual 
descriptions and folklore. 
Hunting, fishing. Farm livestock. Agricul- 
ture. Forestry. Mining. Crafts, trades, 
industries. Housekeeping and way of living. 


C. Communication and trade. 
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U. 


The community. 

Classes. Forms of social intercourse. Vil- 
lage and farm as social units. Parish and 
church. Towns and similar structure. Juris- 
dictional system, districts and assize di- 
visions. County and state. Educational sys- 
tem. Judicial system. Taxation. Military 
questions. Social questions. Dress. 


Human life. 

The attributes of the human.being. Human 
life: sex, pregnancy, and birth. Age groups: 
child, youth, old people. Proposal and wed- 
ding, family and relatives, death and funeral. 


Nature. 

The sky and the weather, special natural for- 
mations: mountains and hills, stones, seas 

and lakes, springs, woods. Plants, animals. 


Folk medicine. 
The causes of illness. Prophylactic measures. 


Diagnostic measures. Cures. Common diseases 


and ailments. 


Time and division of time. 
Chronology. The seasons. Annual festivities. 


Principles and rules of popular belief and 
practice. 

Time; space; boundaries in space and time, 
transition, right and left directions. Par- 
ticipation. Fate. Luck and bad luck. Di- 
vination, subjective and objective. Wishing. 
Individuals credited with supernatural power, 
the soul, Talismans, good or bad luck objects. 
Magical technique and magical purposes. 
Emblems, numbers, and colors. Speech and 
silence. Magic formulas and charms. Special 
prehibitions and orders. Fiction. 


Myths. 

About origins. Supernatural beings. Fairies. 
Animal beings. Transformed people. Visions. 
Places and buildings. Treasures. Sinful 
actions. Escatological ideas. 


Historical tradition. 

About ancient settlement, castles, mansions 
and farms, towns. Heathen cult places. 
Church chronicles. Wars and feuds. Epide- 
mics, famine, distress. Legends about per- 
sons. 


Individual thoughts and memories. 


Popular oral literature. 

Stories. Animal language and the like. 
Anecdotes, riddles, proverbs, songs, rhymes. 
Prayers. 

Music. 

Vocal and instrumental music. 


Athletics, dramatics, playing, dancing. 
Athletics. Dramatics. Party games, child- 
ren’s games. Dancing. 


Pastimes, card games, betting, casting lots, 
toys. 


Architecture. Wood carving. Painting. 
Decorative art. 


Special ethnic units. 
Finns. Lapps. People from the Baltic coun- 
tries. Gypsies. 


Swedish culture in other countries. 
Finland. Estonia. America. Other countries. 


Traditions about foreign countries and people. 
Additional. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STORAGE, CATALOGUING, AND 
FILING OF PUPPET MATERIAL 


Grace Weil 


To anyone interested in theatrical history, it is 
self-evident that a puppet is created for and functions 
only in relation to a set of particular circumstances 
and a special environment. Consequently, if ina 
museum the puppet is to have meaning, it must be 
accompanied by a large collection of accessories and 
information, say, in the form of books, tapes, slides, 
scenery, or photographs. This presents special prob- 
lems of housing and cataloguing: the problems may 
range from a four-foot knight weighing eighty pounds 
to a scrap of paper on which a scenario is scrawled 
in long-faded ink. 


Our own puppet collection, although still small, 
now represents the traditional theatres of fourteen 
different countries and includes armored puppets, 
poster, bulletins, photographs, and manuscripts. 

Our problems are first to store this incompatible 
reference, which is both fragile and bulky, and second 
to catalogue and file it. 


The first step is to consider the purpose of the 
collection. Children, artists, and puppeteers must be 
able to use it to advantage; students of theatrical 
history, social conditions, and particular countries 
may find it valuable, as well as those interested in 
linguistics and dialectology, ethnology, folklore, and 
popular traditions. We are faced, then, not only with 
a perplexing variety of content, but also with the prob- 
lem of dispensing information about it to a perplexing 
variety of interested persons. We must evolve some 
plan which will enable the collection to function as an 
educational reference and still enhance its visual life 
as a museum. This plan must also permit any degree 
of expansion. 


It is extremely premature for me to write of our 
efforts to solve these problems. Our collection is 
small and not yet organized. Much of our time is be- 
ing siphoned off in research. However, our ideas 
about how to cope with these difficulties may be helpful 
to others, even though circumstances may later change 
or prevent our adherence to any such “blueprint.” 


To function most effectively, we intend to become 
an ambulant museum, giving exhibitions and lectures 
in universities and other museums, but having a central 
home for office and files. By this means we hope to 
take our material to those who would otherwise not 
have access to it. We have bought a small legitimate 
theatre, long in disuse, in our home town of Stony Creek, 
Connecticut, very near Yale. It is in fine condition, 
and affords ample room for storage, office, files, and 
a library, as well as providing a large auditorium that 
can be used either for exhibitions or for guest produc- 
tions. The puppets, here and elsewhere, will be shown 
on demonstration stages, together with supplementary 
puppets and information. 


The cataloguing will follow the needs of an am- 
bulant museum. The filing will follow the wise ex- 
perience of Mr. George Freedley concerning fugitive 
material, outlined in Gilder and Freedley, Theatre 
Collections in Libraries and Museums (1936). 


A museum such as ours must contain a presenta- 
tion book that shows photographs of puppets, scenery, 
and demonstration stages that are immediately avail- 
able and within our jurisdiction. It must also contain 
a summary of information about these and references 
to any related material in the files. Supplementary 
books will represent large geographic areas, or special 
fields, such as shadow puppetry. They will also list 
large collections which might furnish material on loan, 
together with ownership and agencies. These are to 


be portable loose-leaf photographic books with a trans- 
parent protective covering for each page. 


Each such page will be duplicated without photo- 
graphs in card index files. Other card files will be 
devoted to books, theatres and puppeteers, authorities 
in special areas, propaganda and cultural commissions, 
and puppet organizations together with the people active 
in them. For the student, card files cross-indexed as to 
country and type will indicate what is available in the large 
files which store manuscripts, scenarios, photographs, 
posters, bulletins, epinal, prints, tapes, and films. 


All manuscript material will be housed separately 
and will be available only to those who have a serious 
reason to study it. All photographic material will be 
kept in a large envelope file, mounted with corners on 
cardboard, so that it is removable. The ownership, as 
well as theatre, date, and circumstances, will be written 
clearly on the back as well as on the cardboard mount. 
Prints, engravings, epinal, and programs are to be stored 
in the like manner. Posters and large bulletins will be 
mounted on cardboard and stored in a standing rack. 


Another large envelope file will contain separate 
material concerning individual theatres of importance. 
Each envelope will be devoted to a particular theatre, 
its history and repertory, and will contain any type- 
script unpublished texts available. The outside of the 
envelope will list the theatre, puppeteer, dates, city, 
and country. Wherever possible, plastic covers should 
protect fugitive material. 


This plan must be considered a working diagram 
to solve the complex problems of a puppet collection 
which is now being organized, in an area which has 
as yet to assume an identity in the study of folklore. 


INDEXING MATERIALS IN THE INSTITUTE FOR 
DIALECT AND FOLKLORE RESEARCH AT 
UPPSALA, SWEDEN (cont. ) 


Mythological traditions 


The heathen gods 


Wodan (Odin) 


Tales about Wodan: 


The wild hunt (= motif) 


Informant sees a woman running 
by, then two dogs, and after him 
a hunter - - - he gives bread to the 
dogs and gets a promise of reward - - - 
Smaland (province) 


Alghult (parish of provenance) 


Nr. 92:45, page 47 (“entrance number”) 


The wild hunt 


Informant sees an old woman run- 
ning past him, followed by a dog and 
a riding man - - - after a while he 
returns with the old woman hanging 
over the horse - - - 


Vastergotland (province) 


SkAnings-Asaka (parish) 


111:297, page 20 (“entrance number”) 
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THE IRISH FOLKLORE COMMISSION (cont. ) 


who themselves are sharers in the old tradition. The 
total amount of this written material now amounts to 
about a million and a quarter pages and fills 2,692 
volumes bound in cloth and leather. It includes ma- 
terial from all parts of Ireland, but, as may be expected, 
the more remote districts, especially the Gaeltacht 
(Gaelic speaking areas), are particularly rich in many 
forms of traditions, and special attention has been 

given to them. Roughly two-thirds of the written ma- 
terial is in Irish (Gaelic) and one-third in English. 


To supplement the written material two other im- 
portant collections are being made. The first of these 
now contains over ten thousand photographs, plans, 
sketches, diagrams, and other pictorial representation 
of the visible aspects of tradition. The second is made 
up of sound records on disc and tape of such forms of 
traditional material as folktales and other folk narra- 
tive, songs, music, and other items which lose some 
of their character if preserved in written form alone. 
This sound record collection would occupy, in terms 
of the normal 12-inch 78 rpm discs, about eight thou- 
sand such discs. About four-fifths is recorded speech, 
the rest music and song. 


A consistent effort has been made to reduce this 
large mass of material to systematic order, and the 
whole has already been indexed under about two hun- 
dred main subject headings. This index, however, 
is regarded as an interim measure only, and an ex- 
haustive card-index catalogue, with full cross refer- 
ences, under several thousand headings, is in the course 
of preparation; this now covers only a little more than 
ten percent of the whole material and will take several 
years to complete. In its finished state it is expected 
to occupy some three million index cards. A topo- 
graphical and personal index, giving the names of all 
collectors and informants and their localities, 
the course of completion. 


is in 


The Commission's library of printed works now 
holds some eighteen thousand items of books, perio- 
dicals, and papers, and is a specialist library for 
students and research workers. Its contents fall into 
three main categories, namely works dealing with 
Irish oral tradition and related subjects, works on 
the ethnography and folklore of other countries, es- 
pecially those of western Europe, and journals and 
periodicals of institutions and learned societies 
engaged in similar work, mainly from Europe and 
North and South America. 


th tate dare 


ology, Folkl 


Until recently the Commission has not produced 
any published work, but a series of studies of Irish 
folklore and folk life is now in progress. Mention 
must be made of the Folklore of Ireland Society (An 
Cumann le Béaloideas Eireann), a voluntary body which 


is closely associated with the Commission’s work, and 
which has published a journal, Béaloideas, since 1927, 
and a number of special volumes; a very extensive 

and important body of material has already appeared 
in these, partly in Irish, partly in English. Papers 

by members of the Commission's staff have appeared 
in many learned journals and symposia. 


The office and archive of the Commission are to 
be found in an old Georgian house, no. 82, Saint Ste- 
phen’s Green, Dublin. Built in the 1740's, this house 
has eight main rooms (averaging 20 feet by 16 feet), 
as well as basement, store rooms, and soon. The 
Commission's archive was moved to this house in 1950, 
up to which time it was accommodated in three rooms 
in the main building of University College, Dublin. 

The current budget amounts to £16,900 per annum. 


Exchange of information with research workers 
in similar institutions in Europe and America is a 
regular feature of the Commission's activities, and 
efforts to facilitate the work of serious students are 
made as a matter of course. We may observe, how- 
ever, that as the greater part of the material in written 
and sound-record form is in Irish (Gaelic), difficulties 
may be encountered by students not acquainted with 
that language. Finally, it must be stressed that 
hitherto the main efforts of the Commission’s workers 
have been directed towards the collection and pre- 
servation of the material, rather than its study and 
exposition; this has been made necessary by the ever 
urgent consideration that they are engaged in rescue 
work, taking the last opportunities of recording a 
dying tradition. Secondary research work upon the 
recorded material, and its exposition must, for the 
time being, yield to the exigency of the more vital 
need. 
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